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pen inscribes. A picture destitute of expres- 
sive ideas : cold, unimpassionless in its beauty 
or grandeur, is not the picture for the home. 
Select one that affords subject for study, re- 
ligiously or historically — one whose beauties 

^ are not such as break all at once on your 

f Vision, standing out in bold outline; being 
superficial, 6urface-like, they will soon weary ; 
choose rather one of a more quiet character, 
possessing soft, shadowy, misty, half-hidden 
points, th«it have to be searched out after the 
bright, open, outstanding objects are exam- 
ined. To such the eye will turn with in- 
creasing pleasure. 

We have, in our room, a picture of this 
description, upon which we daily look with 
love. It is a rich chromo, representing a 
sweet child kneeling in her night robe, before 
a window draped with heavy crimson cur- 
tains, while the morning sun pours its light 
between, and falls in golden blessings on the 
upturned head of the darling as she offers 
her prayer to the loving Father above. 
This, too, has its lessons — lessons such as 
every Christian mother would seek to impress 
on tender hearts; and possesses also artistic 
skill sufficient to commend it to every home. 



THE ARTIST-SUMMER. 

BY J. F. GOOKXXS. 

To the dwellers in some studios spring 
comes with a promise of pleasure and relief 
few others of the brain workers of the world 
are heir to. Health and cash, rest and cul- 
ture, with perfect independence, are all sum- 
Od up to them in the words "A Sum- 
r's Sketching." 

Nowhere on earth is there a region so 
accessible, yet having ail desirable charac- 
teristics for artist's use, as the Sierra ranges 
of Colorado, New Mexico and our other 
Western possessions. 

Immensely beyond the Alps in extent and 
entirely new to the art world as subjects, 
these mountains may yet serve a grand pur- 
pose, if in no other way, by affording mate- 
rial aid to the growth of a new and grander 
school of art than any the world has yet 
known. For it is not only that they are new- 
ly discovered and beautiful — they are free, 
and there is that influence and grandeur of 
freedom in their atmosphere that must vital- 
ize Art in this country, or re-create it. 
Intensity and truth are parts of the Ameri- 
can idea, inseparable from its largeness of 
purpose, and forth from the shadows of these 
hills great souls shall yet be born unto the 
land, intense, magnificent and true. 

If artists of to-day, too — who have so long 
■run in the ruts of imitation, have dangled at 
the heels of fashion for patronage, and have 
j worshiped at the ducat shrine with their lit- 
j tie thank offerings of petty spites and jeal- 
j ousies as much as other folk, — may come to 
J comprehend the full glory of American Art 
j that is to be, the Rocky Mountains will be 
J ^>ted— not till then. 

J/| \^i(nd for those newspapers that 6ay they 
I are tired of seeing Rocky Mountain pictures, 
I they are but just somewhat more stupid and 
! shallow than much of American Art. 
j What can the dwellers in the sooty towns, 



or in the dull, moUt atmosphere of the sea- 
coast cities know of or accomplish in the 
illimitable glory of color, such as thrills the 
heart of him who dares the discomforts of 
the camp, who strengthens his arm and his 
patience alike by daily exercise with the 
high-hearted mule, and his verve, by 
marches, climbs, and hungering, and get- 
ting up before breakfast to see the sun paint, 
or rainbows half a mile wide? Or what can 
any one know of storm-battles who ha6 only 
seen chimneys blow over, and hath not wit- 
nessed the charge of the Legion of cloud 
mountains upon cordilleras of rock and 
ice, with fire and scathings and smitings, 
and a voice like the crack of doom ? 

It makes the old man within the artist feel 
exceeding small, but the true art within 
the man very large indeed; for it saith unto 
him, "/can do that — so it will look so any- 
how!" 

Fifteen hundred dollars will pay all need- 
ful expenses, for six months, of two artists, . 
living and travelling in the best and most 
comfortable way possible, in Colorado and 
New Mexico, and including railroad fares 
from New York to Denver, and return. Four 
months cost about as much as six. This 
allows for the purchase of all supplies, pair 
of good large mules, Schuttler wagon, tents, 
robes, blankets, and payment of hotel bills 
wh.n stopping in the towns. Two saddles 
should also always be included in the outfit 
so that the mules may be made available for 
excursions where wheels cannot go. It is ! 
well to have mules of the ridable kind. It 
is an unpleasant though sketch-worthy sen- ! 
sation to find oneself shot like a bolt from a 
catapult from the back of a bucking mule. 

The trout are very large and very plenty 
in the mountain streams, which "are also 
plenty-— a little too plenty sometimes in the 
number of times they manage to cross your 
road. The trout are — well — viry splendid. 
They will not bite at the spurs of a man who 
rides along the banks of a stream. It is not 
true that they have ever been known to do 
so. Besides a true artist will scorn to use 
any 6uch base means of supplying his skillet, 
and will prefer to 6pur on to fisherman's 
glory some other way. The man born of 
woman, full of trouble (for the trout), the 
grasshopper a burden — for a No. 6 hook, the 
long, lithe stems of the water birch that 
abounds, and the zeal, born of a splendid 
appetite, will often kill fifty pounds of trout 
in a day. 

The roads are magnificent — in places they 
are also terrible, but are magnificent then, 
too, in the opportunities they afford for 
engineering — the whip. 

The air is very thin. It requires thicken- 
ing three times a day, or so, with cannerf veg- 
etables, salt pork, beef, preserved fruits, jel- 
lies and gelatine, etc., ad lib., which should 
j be taken along, with the game killed and the 
trout caught, and all else one can find to 
square a meal with. It is not advisable to 
take any comfort- liquids along. The disap- 
'. pointments connected with the endeavor to 
| do so are too fearful. To discern at some 
I interval of rest, after one's wagon has rolled 
and pitched and tossed and bounded from 



rock to rock, a grateful fragrance on the air, 
awakening dreamy memories — to fathom 
with eager arm the depths of the mess- chest 
and bring to light the neck, cork and upper 
half of that bottle that was, causeth mourn- 
ing. As the way of a man with a maid is 
as nothing compared to the way of a man 
with a julep — those saddest words, " it might 
have been," in connection with such a dis- 
aster, are certain to be too harrowing to the 
soul and cause a wreck of conscience. Be- 
sides, after all, oxygen and the titillating 
champaign - like spring waters of many a 
Luggernel Alley— will revivify and delight 
one if in milder degree, yet with a pure and 
health-renewing bouquet of which the bib- 
ber of artifices knoweth naught. 

Stand upon the debris gathered below 
some gigantic crater, the fires whereof went 
out ages upon centuries ago, and trace the 
silver lines of rivers, threading the many 
hues and glooms and glories of their valleys 
far below. They seem the narrow, yet the 
shining ways, whereon in yon impalpable 
mysterious distance one might find the limit 
of life and the wide joy of the plains of 
heaven, and it requires even less uplifting of 
the soul to fancy yonder the ineffable beauty 
of the gates of pearl, pillared and barred and 
based with light, etherially traced against 
the illimitable sky. 

And then as if to lead one to the Truth 
by the Word which is in Nature, the quaint, 
mystical foreground trees, the conformation 
of the rocks and slopes, recall what one has 
heard and thought of lands of sacred story, 
until the very winds that come seem replete 
with the full meanings and memories of 
those that blow off Lebanon. And if 
there is no inspiration there, beyond- the 
reach of all the rhapsodies possible to be 
devised in color or in words, then Art is 
truly dead, — there can be none on earth. 



MUSIC IN THE FAMILY. 

BY DUDLEY BUCK. 

The increased importance attached to the 
6tudy of music in this country, is one of the 
most refreshing signs of the times, and yet it 
has thus far received but a tithe of the atten- 
tion which the future will assuredly give it. 

No country stands in greater need than 
ours of the influence which the cultivation of 
this art is sure to exert. Although it is 
claimed that we are absorbed in mere money- 
making, yet some of our rich men have al- 
ready begun to show an interest in encourag- 
ing music and the sister arts. Welcome as this 
is to the profession, the great encouraging 
sign lies in the fact that the children are be- 
ginning to sing and play. Why? Very 
frequently because unmusical parents desire 
it, and give them the opportunity. These 
parents have arrived at a 6ort of glimmering 
perception of the fact, that, along with many 
other things, their own education was neg- 
lected in regard to music. What does it 
matter if Mr. Jones does give his children 
musical advantages solely because he finds 
Mr. Brown is having his children thus in- 
structed? This may not be a very high art- 
standard, but i* it not after all a sort of gentle 
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fermentation going on in the bosom of so- tablished that the child has no natural talent, mere amusement, has raised, and will con- 
ciety, from -which may hereafter arise that and if the instruction then ceases, a relative tinue to elevate the professional standard 
" leaven which shall leaven the whole lump r" power of appreciation of ability in others throughout the land. It is then a matter of 
Of far greater importance to the masses is ; will have been gained, at least. The design is j interest to every family thus to " help on the 
the recognition which music is beginning to j not, of course, to make professional musi- j good cause," and to make use of the advan- 
find in many quarters through the public j cians in the majority of cases, but to furnish j tages which are beginning to be placed 
schools. Here is the material which is to ; an innocent and life-long source of pleasure j within the reach of all. With this comes the 
give us by and by our great choral organiza- j and amusement. Where musical talent is j further assurance that a good seed is being 
tions and good readers. Whatever a child i found, and when mere execution is not looked sown, the first fruits of which are sure to 
learns, especially when it is made interesting, j upon as the final end, but as a means to the j be tributary to the home-life. In conclusion, 
he generally carries it home with him. By j end, the effect upon the inner and outer life I does not the thought merit attention, that 
this we mean that he talks about it, dwells j is so great, that it is worthy of a more extended I in the great home hereafter, music is still 
upon it. There are probably but few parents 'consideration than we have space for. ! to form an active and important element? 

Whatever is to be the 



who do not feel a cer- 
tain interest in what- 
ever a child is thus 
learning. If it is an 
advantage they have 
not had themselves, 
this interest is fre- 
quently all the greater 
from this very fact. 
Let the child acquire 
a certain proficiency, 
and what is the result? 
Not only have they 
gained a certain pleas- 
ure to themselves, but 
to others, and thus 
home becomes hap 
pier. This reason alone 
should suffice for the 
encouragement of this 
branch of popular edu- 
cation. W r hen such 
pleasure is to be had 
vithin, the tempta- 
tions to less innocent 
pleasures without the 
family circle must ne- 
cessarily lose much of 
their power. 

There is a certain 
age, at which (among 
boys especially) the 
desire becomes strong 
to emancipate them- 
selves from what they 
deem a restraint hith- 
erto imposed upon 
them. Thus they be- 
gin to 6pend their 
evenings outside the 
house in their own 
way." How many pa- 
rents have seen with 
delight, that through 
the musical instruction 
previously enjoyed, 




GOOKINsj' FAIRY MARAUDERS. 



nature of that future 
life, we have the as- 
surance that music is 
the one art common to 
both time and eternity. 



" Fairy Marau- 
ders," of which an 
illustration is given 
on this page, is a mo6t 
exquisitelypainted pic- 
ture of elf-land life, by 
Mr. James F. Gookins, 
who may be appropri- 
ately styled li artist to 
the Court of Queen 
Titania." for certainly 
no other in America 
can compare with him 
in the treatment of 
faery subjects ; and, 
indeed, such sprightli- 
ness of fancy, com- 
bined with delicacy of 
handling, is hardly 
to be found elsewhere.. 
Everything from the 
magic brush of Mr. 
Gookins is full of sen- 
timent, of poetry, of 
true artistic feeling, 
of subtle, bewitching 
beauty. While look- 
ing at his pictures one 
is irresistibly, and for 
the moment, a dweller 
among the wondrous 
Little People, who, 
according to our artist, 
are very human, and 
yet, very happy folk. 
In the present in- 
stance, three little 
Gentlemen of the 
s, — are robbing 
cherished trea- - 



they had furnished the home, unwittingly. , The fact of its purifying, refining influence i Wood."-nau*htv little Elfin 
perhaps with a peculiar safe-guard against I is undisputed, and has been recognized by j a hum-bird's cU ne^t of its 

iirfoon'hto.unnn^th ♦ A • ■ Z^ 7^" ^ *" C ° UntrieS * nd a S«- ' *«™.- mayhap" for mischief, mayhap for 

less an at tu^c^ X Ainencan. are ; Martin Luther says : "The youth must be ! culinary purposes. The floral surroundings 
less apt at music than other nations. True, instructed in music, for there can be no are of the most charming, as they are of the 

Snblhi^ bUt th3t ^ gCntle VlrtUeS W >°> t natu ^ Ascription; but Lse, to be 

tion beh.nd us which Europe has enjoyed, found in such minds as are fond of music. : appreciated 

but the raw material is at least as good, and Those who are not moved by it, I consider \ 



no one can regard the progress of the la-t 
ten years without astonishment. But everv 



to have 
stones. 



must be seen in the original. 
The illustration in The Art Review was 



must be 



no more feeling than sticks and ! drawn 

many things 

nuch to its 

value. We believe our readers will join us 

in the san 
reasons beyond deft hand will frequently adorn our pages. 



on wood, for the engraver, bv Mr. 
„u.,,,u . .. . r -■ l am thorou S h, v convinced, and Gookins himself.-who can do i 

Tni, xkZ'V g H l °i Mng ^ r pla ~ V \ P T am nCt BfehamCd t0 §a * lhat neXt t0 'he-i^ll-which adds much to its interest and 
some. Wherein lies the advantage of musical ology, there is no art comparable to Vt'-i 

instruction in such a case? Some instruction ' music/' etc. The recognition of mu>ie. as in the desire that specimen, from the same 
given before the fact can be es- worthy of cultivation for " e 



